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such was the invincible haughtiness of my temper, 
| that after I had run great lengths in moral delin 
quency, I still looked down on those who censured 
me, with contempt. But the idea, (and vain were 
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NUMBER III. 





THE MOTHER. 
CHAPTER I. 

“How very tenderly you love your mother, Lit 
tleton,”’ said Charles Cleaveland, as he took hi 
friend’s arm, to saunter in the garden, in the twiligh 
of a mild summer evening. 

“] have great reason to love her very tenderly,’ 
said Littleton. 

** Doubtless,” replied Cleaveland—* and so al 
most every son might say ; but your filial attachmen 
strikes me as being peculiarly strong.” 

** There are peculiar reasons why itshould be so,’ 
said Littleton; ‘‘ tew sons lay under the weight o 
obligations to a mother, that 1 do to mine. Unde 
providence, I am indebted to 


ier tor every thing 


jall my attempts to shake it off,) that not only my 


desire, were fully known to Him, who had such 
dreadful power to punish, was termble; and could | 
|have escaped from his presence, by leaving the 
|| world, I would gladly have done it. 
.| © Naturally, I had not a bad disposition. My feel- 
= lings were tender, and 1 was capable of generous 
t) actions; but my pride of temper would not brook 
jcontroul If I did that which was nght in itself, I 
wished it to be understood, that it was because it 
| suited my own feelings, and not because it was 
_| sanctioned by others; and if any one, beside my 
, mother, reproved me for an error, I was very care 
‘sul to repeat it, to show my independence Butimy 
»|mother’s power over me was very great. I could 
1 “never conceal from her any ot my misdemeahours. 
rll She could always unlock my bosom, and bring me 
,to confession, though I had ever so firmly resolved 





>! 





desirable in lite, and even life itself ” 

“ From the observations you have casually drop- 
ped,” said Cleaveland, * 1 am imduced to think your 
life has not been a common one; and many times, 
since I have been here, I have been on the point of 
asking you to favour me with your history. Would 
it be unpleasant to you to spend an hour in relating 
the incidents of your life?” 

* It would give you little pleasure, my friend,” 
said Littleton, *‘.o hear the black catalogue of my 
follies, my vices, and my crimes ; however, if you 
wish it, and will go with me to the bower yonder, | 
will give you the outline of my story.” 

The friends were soon seated in the bower, the 
luxuriant foliage of which, was beginning to be upt | 
with silver by the moon-beams, which were every 
moment increasing in splendour, as the faint glim- 


merings of day-light faded in the west. After a 
short silence, Littleton began: 
“Of my father I have no recollection. He died 


when I was something less than two years old, and | 
left his property, which was rather limited, by will, | 
to my mother. The addition of her paternal in- 
heritance, which was the house we have always 
occupied, and the grounds connected with it, se- 
cured her a comfortable, though moderate inde- | 


pendence. 

« Among the first things I can remember, was the | 
importance my mother attached to my punctually 
offering my morning and evening prayers; and the | 
unwearied pains she took to impress on my mind, a | 
sense of the presence of God, and my entire de- | 
pendance on him for every thing. In the first, her) 
object was so far attained, that for many years—in- | 
deed, until I was afraid to offer the ‘solemn mock- | 
ery,’ | was punctual in my private devotions; in | 
the latter, her success was so complete, that, though || 
eventually it had no effect in restraining me, it de- || 
Stroyed all my pleasure in the paths of evil. For'| 
the eye of the congregated world, { should not have | 
cared a farthing ; torl felt that I was answerable to 1 
no mortal, but my mother, for any of my conduct: j 
ill were free to think of me as they pleased, and 


to the contrary ; and her grief for my youthtul faults, 
was the heaviest punishment that could be inflicted 
upon me. Nothing could exceed my love tor her; 
but while she inspired the most ardent affection, 
and the most entire confidence, there was a certam 
—sanctity (I believe | must cal! it) about ber, that 
always gave me a sensation of awe 

“ Words cannot express the teeling of calm secu- 
rity, with which I used to fall asleep, under the sha- 
dow of the fervent prayer she had offered at my bed 
side; and after ! was se old, that she discontinued 
kneeling by me, she always came to my chamber 
after I was in bed—and her tender, maternal kiss, 


and ‘good night, my son, and God bless you,” would 


bring the tears of love and gratitude to my eyes, 
and induce the spontaneous internal cry, ‘ God bless 
thee also, my mother” Even after | had ceased 
to ask, or expect a blessing for myself, | used to feel 
a certain kind of confidence, that this short prayer 
for her, would be heard and answered. 

“1 was what is called a very good scholar. It 
cost me little pains to acquire knowledge, and at an 
early age, with very moderate advantages, I was 
fitted for college. It had been my mother’s wish, 
trom my infancy, to give me a liberal education , 
and to realize the means for doing it, without re- 
ducing her property, she had adopted a system of 
the most self-denying and uniform economy. Her 


llittle fund had gradually increased, till it was 


thought sufficient for its purpose, when, at the age 
of fifteen, | was admitted a sophomore at the uni- 
versity. 

‘* There was no need of my mother’s sitting down, 


and giving me a lecture of five hours in length, be- |! 


fore my departure. From the moment | became 


capable of understanding her, she had been con- 
stantly instilling intomy mind, maxims of prudence, 
and principles of virtue, and had enforced them all 
by her own example. Nothing could be more at- 
tractive than ber mode of instruction, or better cal 
culated to produce the desired effect. She was 
never in the habit of giving me dry lectures, on 
points of morality or religion, but she watched the 


workings of my mind, and generally took her sub-' lost my property, as tt ta 


| every word and action, but my every thought and) 
| 


ject from the tone of my feelings. And whether 
enforcing virtues, or warning against vices, she 
would illustrate her subject by interesting stories 
and anecdotes, taken sometimes from the scriptures, 
sometimes from other books, and not unfrequently 
from facts which had come witbin her own personal 
observation In this way, my attention was kept 
constantly alive ; and so far was | from being wea- 
ried, that I always felt regret when she came to a 
close 

‘When I entered college, I might be called a 
youth of good promise. My scholarship was con- 
siderably above mediocrity; my principles were 
And I had 
every possible inducement to persevere in the path 
of rectitude ; for I well knew, that by miscondnet I 
should not only break my mother’s heart, but frus- 
trate all the dearest, tondest hopes of my own 

* Julia Woodville was the daughter of our pastor, 
Our respective families were always imtimate, and 


correct, and my character unblemished 


our mutual attachment commenced very early in 
life. On my part, it was. for many years, a 
passion, than a deep-rooted principle. To have 
ceased loving her, I must have ceased toenxist. It 
calculate on living 


sess 


was just as natural for me to 
with her, as it was to calculate on living at all 

* My two first years at college, scemed to my 
mother and my Julia, to be fulfilling the promise of 
my early youth. I avoided all scenes of pleasure 
and devoted myself to my studies ; looking forward 
18 the seasons of recreation 


During 


to the seasons of recess 
in the society of those two dear triends 
this period, my attachment to Julia began to assume 
the character of passion. She was just at the age 
when women make the most rapid improvement in 
external charms and graces; and I used to returnt 
her with an increase of love and admiration, after 
And her character tully justified 
my ardent attachment. Her mind and her beart 
kept pace with her person in improvement, It is 
impossible to conceive of a human creature, more « 


each absence 


humble, more elegant, more pure—more every way 
lovely and engaging 

“© It was at the beginning of my last year in col 
lege, that I began to deteriorate. 1 was drawn inte 
a gaming party, in which | was eminently unsu 
In that one evening I lost more than two 
I returned t 


cessful 
thirds of my allowance for the term 
my chamber, bitterly cursing my folly, and resoly- 
ing, that as it had been the first, so it should be the 
last time, of my engaging in so ruinous an amuse 

ment. I know it would greatly afflict my mother 

should she be informed of my misconduct, and con 

sequent misfortune, of course | determined to keey 
it from her, and by dint of parsimony, to get along 
without calling on her fora supply of money 

* A week passed way, during which I was suffi 

ut my having any opportu 

Atthe end of that time, 
om, 


ciently miserable, with 
nity of trying my firmness 
one of my companions in folly came to my 1 
and after expressing much regret at the unfortunate 
result of my first attempt at cards, advised me te 
join that evening’s party, and see if fortune would 
not relent. ‘Never!’ I exclaimed; ‘my folly met 
only its just punishment; and so tar from being un 
fortunate, I think it a happy circumstance that [ 
ut me to abjure gaming 


ugt 


vs! 
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for life.” It would be useless to recapitulate all) ing’ for my use, by the most rigorous and unrelent- | 


that passed between us en the subject ; suffice it ing self-denial, cut me to the heart But I crushed 


thathe stayed with me till the hour for the partyto the childish feeling—my wants were imperious— 
assemble arrived, and then led me in triumph to and my letter was dispatched. In due time I re- 
the scene of ruin. From that time | generally at- ceived an answer, containing the sum I had de- 


tended all the loo-parties, till the close of the term ; manded. It was affectionate, pious, — as all 
an’! my success, in a pecuniary point of view, was her letters were; but toward the close, in the most 


: : : lelicate s, she expressed the hope, that, though 
Various; sometimes J was in junos, and at others delic sam —_ ¢ a ‘ : 4 . “r “ 
. ; wan ust be prea jy auginented, (a sacl Dac 
miserably poor. 1, however, succeeded in reaching MY WaNls must de greably aug Ame: 
: ‘alia ' . my usual allowance, together with the profits of my 
its termination, without being involved in debts of |; ; 


} ' } pe : r!) though school,) it was not the result of having learnt ex- 
at ¢ ‘ible misnomer! , 
EGE, (OR, Waet © teers menem 5 | pensive habits. She ended by enjoming it upon 


most of my college bills remained unpaid. i me, to return home immediately at the close of the 

* As much to avoid seeing my mother and MY term. It is hardly credible, yet 1 was unreasonable 
Julia, as to obtain the means of freeing myself from | enough to be angry at the want of confidence which 
debt, I engaged to take a school, in the neighbour- this hope, so delicately expressed, evinced. I sat 
hood of the university, during the recess. My mo-) down to answer the letter, with the spirit I began 
ther, little dreaming the cause o t thismeasure,made to think becoming, in one of my years. But my 
some objections to it. In ler letter on the subject, heart failed me ere [ ‘vad completed three lines ; 
she said, ‘that though she highly approved ot habits, and taking a new sheet of paper, | wrote as affec- 
of industry, yet, as | was her only son, she hardly | tionate a letter as my then awakened feelings could 
knew how to relinquish my society, during the va-) dictate; and toward the close, 1 confessed that I had 


cation. 
opposed to the plan, she would not positively forbid 


my carrying it into execution, as she confidently be- 


lieved. that a sense of duty, and a proper love of inde 
pendence, were the combined cause of my determina- 
tion.’ I cannot express the humiliation I suffered, 
on reading that letter. 1 felt that I was basely de 
ceiving the best of mothers, and that did she know 
all, her heart would well nigh break. To keep the 
terrible secret from her, it was necessary that my 
engagement should be fulfilled, and I accordingly 
wrote her, ‘that my engagement was absolute, and| 
that I could not break it withhonour.’ At the close 
of my school, I received money enough to liquidate 
all my debts, and with « lightened heart, I again 
tvok possession of my chamber, with my receipts in 
full in my pocket. 


“Tf resolutions, made in our own strength, were 
of any avail, | had then. certainly, stood firm. I 
did not look on gaming, in itself considered, as so 
very great an evil ; but its consequences, to me, had 
been terrible. To be involved in pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and to dread meeting the face of ny 
mother, was what I could ill endure. My feeling 
of degradation was thorough—my detestation of my- 
self and my folly complete. Nothing could be firm- 
er than I thought my purpose of renouncing cards 
for ever;—nothing greater than the facility with 
which I yielded myself up to the guidance of my 
Vicious companions 

** From this period, I fell with accelerated ra- 
pidity. Aught like peace of mind, was far from 
me ; but as my haughtiness of spirit could ill brook 
the feeling of degradation under which I constantly 


laboured, I endeavoured to find excuses and pallia- | 


tions for my conduct. I soon convinced myselt 
that I was no worse than others, and that I was as 
much respected as formerly. I then began to view 


my mother’s opinions as the result of bigotry, a 


limited education, and want of a more extensive 


acquaintance with mankind, and the usages o1 29-, 


ciety ; and endeavoured to persuace myself, that my 
deep compunctions for such venial errors, were the 
natural result of being brought up with such con- 
tracted views. In this way I strove to excuse my- 
self for breaking those solemn resolves, which I de- 
termined to think unnecesserily ngorous, Thus my 
principles were gradually undermined, and the 
§ flood-gates of iniquity’ thrown open 

«My newly adopted and liberal system of ethics, 


| by future frugality, to atone tor past profusion, 


. 
**When [ wrote this letter, it wanted about four 


weeks to the vacation. I was engaged to attend a 
loo-party the next evening; but after that, I de- 
termined to attend no more, till after my visit at 
home, lest I should have the mortification of going 
pennyless. It was unfortunate for me, that the next 
evening | won a very considerable sum, as it sub- 
|yected me to the most pressing intreaties to play 
}again; and when my associates found that persua- 
sions would not move me, they did not hesitate to 
say, ‘ that my cupidity and meanness were now fully 
exposed, by my refusing them an opportunity to 
recover their money.’ I have since wondered that 
I did not yield to this, as my haughty spirit was 
| wounded to the quick ; but I pacified them by pro- 
mising, that on my return after the vacation, I would 
give them their revenge with pleasure. This si- 
-lenced their importunities, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of paying off all my bills at the close of the 
term, and of returning to my mother, with a con- 
siderable sum in possession. 

** The cheerfulness and tender affection of my mo- 
‘ther; the endearing smiles of my Julia; and the 
sweet tranquillity of every thing about home, would 
have indeed been soothing to my teelings, which 
for nearly seven months had been in a state of fe- 
verish excitement, but for the weight of guilty con- 
cealment that preyed upon me’ The eye of my 
‘mother, rendered doubly penetrating by strong ma- 
ternal interest, was not long in perceiving that all 
was not right; and with her master-key she soon 

uniocked my bosom. 

“1 was really relieved, when with all the ingenu- 
ousness of childhood, I unfolded to her my delin- 
quency, and besought her torgiveness. But I did 
not inform her ot the change of my principles, on 
certain points of morality ; for the scenes of my 
youth had in seme measure restored my pristine im 
pressions, and I feared, that what I had endeavour- 
ed to believe was expansion of mind, and enlarge- 
ment of views, would, if expressed indirect terms, 
appear to be something not quite so honourable— 


{ 


| 


“not quite so exalted.—Her pardon she readily ac- 
corded me, but with tears of bitter grief, and disap 
pointment; and she besought me, by all my hopes 
4 of respectability in this life, and happiness in the 
| life to come, to renounce tor ever so ruinous a prac- 
tice. Nothing could exceed the tenderness and pa- 


“ The genuine delicacy of my mother’s feelings 
was strikingly exhibited im the peculiar tenderness 
of her manner toward me, during my stay at home 
Doubtless she feared that I might construe any ac- 
cidental appearance of coldness, or indifference, 
into a want of perfect forgiveness on her part Thus 
she laid me under every possible obligation, to be 
to her_all that such a mother could desire. 

That my characte: was not renovated, during that 
vacation, proved the utter perversity of my heart; 
for all its tenderest chords were touched by the hand 
of love and virtue. In my frequent and long con- 
versations with Julia, the purity of ber character, 
the excellence of her heart, and the rectitude of 
her judgment, were displayed in the most captivat- 
ing manner. I was sometimes astonished at her 
simplicity, which seemed hardly to realize that 
any, except those whom she emphatically denomi- 
nated, the wished, were less pure, or less sincere 
and constant in their aim at perfection, than she 
herself was ; and sometimes when her chaste 
conversation would bring my own superior know- 


But though all her maternal feelings were’ been drawn into some extravagancies, but hoped, ledge of the world, and its ways, forcibly home to 


my conscience, I could hardly help exclaiming aloud, 
with Milton's Adam, 


rood lost, and evil won ; 
“* Bad truit of knowledge!” 


“* The vacation soon expired, and I was again ti 
leave the only two beings on earth that I loved. J 
was assailed with dreadful sensations at parting. I 
took leave of Julia, after walking with her for an 
hour, in a little grove, near her father’s house’ I 
feit how much she loved me, but ] knew that hei 
sweet, confiding tenderness was founded in igno 
rance of my real character [litherto | had made 
no express declaration of my love, nor had I telt 
that there was any need of hearing an explicit 
avowal of hers ; but now the time had come, when 
I found it necessary to my peace, that she should be 
engaged to me by promise’ I foreboded evil to 
myself, and I wished so to make her mine, that 
nothing could separate us. I wanted to marry her 
al that moment, so that she must ever be mine, let 
what would follow. Under impressions like these 
] abruptly took both her hanas, a few moments be- 
fore parting, and said—* Julia, you know that I am 
yours, have been yours, and shall be yours, while 
I have being; promise me that you will ever be 
mine ; swear to me, that you will love me * through 
evil report, and through good report,’”’—and that no 


| thing but death shall prevent you from one day be 


coming my wife. 
* She seemed utterly confounded, and astonished 


|at my vehemence; but on my reiterating my 
| request, with mcereased earnestness, she replied 


**] suppose my heart has been open to you, or you 


| would hardly have dared to make such a request 
|\so abruptly; and if it has, there is surely no need of 
| binding me by promises,’ 
, parative innocence, this answer would have given 


> 


—In the days of my com 


me pertect satisfaction ;—but not so now—and I 
strove to bind her by solemn oaths. But 1] could 
obtain nothing more, for the poor girl was evident- 
ly frightened at my unwonted violence, and I foune 
that she trembled exceedingly. as 1 imprinted my 
first, and parting kiss on her lips 

| ‘My parting with my mother was still more 
painful. While she stood by me, with eyes full oi 
tears, giving me her tender and wise parting admo 
nitions, I telt as if about deliberately to plunge a dag 
ger in that bosom, which hadso fondly cherished me 
| which now beat singly tor my welfare. 
lieved when the trying scene was over, and thc 


gave me just courage enough to write tomy mother those with which she represented to me the fatal change of objects had, in some measure, dissipated 
for a supply, when I had again reduced myself to | consequences, attending the course I had entered up- || my feelings. 


my last shilling. It certainly gave me a severe 


on; and somuch was I moved, that but for the pledge 


* As soon as I was well established in my chamber 


pang—and the idea that I was squandering that |I had left behind me, I should certainly have given) I redeemed my pledge to my gaming companions 
upon my vices, which the solitary widow was say-# her my solemn promise, to abjure cards for ever 
“ 


Vat the expense of nearly half the money | possess- 


I was re- 
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> one. - arg f 
ed, and being now under no further obligation to | WHAT YOUR THOUGHT IS, 
play, my pride drew my mind into another channel.) Q. Ist. To which of the three kingdoms of nature mg, a fresh tumul: ensued 


. P + i) 
For the two first years of my collegiate life, I took | does your thought belong—the animal, the vegetable, or ery (as well he might) and a third time exclaime: 
e mineral? “ What's the matter now '—Is there to be no end to this? 


cilant officer again caught the tartar, and agai mterter 
His Lordship ay peared a 














so decidedly the lead in my class, that competition | : : és 
; - : | &. The animal Officer—" It’s the man, my ji ord “ What! the same 
ws deemed useless. But during the time of my ° . ; ; : : 
i i ; » || Q. 2d. The rational or irrational ? man again? Show me the fellow, and I'll man him. 
infatuation by cards, my stulies had been much d ; : 
! } 1 } ! } i I A The rational. | The officer bere pointed to a respectable enough looking 
2 > se « ! e , | 
neg “ Sa, SES GE Che clean e Uae poorer ens Q. 3d. ale or female? individual, who, as he said, “had cruppen up on the 
bad found that some, on whose scholarship I had |; A. Male. | window sole aud wanted to get dewn again.” Judge— 
looked with contempt, had got the start of me. | Q. 4th Is he living? | * Upon the window sole! Well keep him up—keep his 
Phis mortified me excessively, but | was reproved, | A. Ves. | up, | say, Sir, if it should be till the day of judgment."— 
while at the same time my vanity was gratified, and) @ 5h. What countryman is he ? | (Perhaps his Lordship meant the hour of judgment.) Itis 
my exertions encouraged, by one of the professors! 4 A Scotchman almost needless to add, that these successive interruptions 
saying to me one day,—* Littleton, I want you to} Q. 6th. To what rank does he belong, king, lords, threw the audience mm a roar of laughter, and thatthe im 
read, and apply the fable of ‘ The hare and the tor- | or commons ? corrigible man, while held in durance on the window sole 
toise.””’ {To be concinded in our next ] \. ommons. had far more eyes turned upon him, than either the pris 
Q. Tih. What trade or profession does he follow? oner or witnesses at the bar 
MISCELLANEOUS. A. The law A RAKE. 
tricia Q. Sth. For what is he distinguished ? A captain, at Philadelphia, went into a store to borrow 
elected. A. For his writings. a rake to get some coals together, which bad been scatter 
== , | Q. 9th. What is the general nature of his writings? — ed on the wharf. The merchant looking rownd apon hi 
BONAPARTE S GRAVE. A. Historical novels, and poetry clerks, said, “‘! have a number, but doubt whether they 
The house where Bonaparte resided is now converted Q. 10th. Have his writings been generally well re- will do.’ The captain took the pun, and observed, “1 
into a granary. The drawing-room, in which he died, ceived, and a source of emolument to him! suppose they would not wish fo be hauled over the coals!’ 
has a thrashing-machine m it; the billiard-room is filled A. Both. 


with potatoes and straw, and his bath isa stable. The QQ. Ith. 4re his writings distinguished by a good or ' LS Seen Sens 
new house intended tor him is situated about two hundred bad tendeney ? An English paper states that the cold was so intense one 
yards below the oid one, and is completely sheltered from 4 Decidedly good. day last winter, in a part of Eneland, that a wharf rat on 
the 5. E. trade wind, which they so much complained of.| Q, 12th. Have any honours been conferred on bim in JU™MPINE OF 4H HOD post, aller swimming Beross 8 ies 
It is a handsome and commodious building, and fitted up consequence, and whee? was immediately frozen to the iron, and died before he 
could gnaw his legs off, which he attempted! It is a won 


in a simple but elegant style, the furniture exactly cor- A. He has been created abaronet, and has experienc- 

responding with the building. The house forms a quadran- ed other marks of royal favour der the river was not frozen 

gle, with a square in the centre, and an archway through Questioner.—Your thoughi is Sir Walter Scott. | acm 10 BEAYY 

from 8 E. to S. W. and has an extensive lawn in tront. . . . 
WHIMSICAL ANECDOTE A gentleman weighing a lady, not finding a sufficiency 


The s are laid out very tastetuily, and every thing 
I gardens are lai u y tas ) £ of weight, put his foot mto the scale, which soon turned it 


A circumstance which, when related to us by a good 


seems to have been studied thai could add to the great mn aoc ta 
, : 1 when he observed, sin weighed heavy It does in 
man’s comfort. His new house would have been ready mic, excited our risibility ma high degree, and struck - . " 
s . ) . eee il hs ' let i deed,” suid the lady, © for one foot weighed me down 
for him in a iew weeks, when he died. He hes buried at “S 4 scarcely tess udicrous than the celebrated story o! ° rept ates 
the head of a deep ravine, about one hundred yards to Monsieur Tonson, occurred some time ago at a Circuit eDUCATION 
the lefi, at three miles distance from St. James's town, on Court of Judiciary, and in the presence ot a Judge whose Itisa companion which no mistortune can depress—no 


the road to Longwood, in a small spot of ground, (about peculiarities of temper and manner are more than com- Crime cau destroy—no enemy can ahenate—no despotism 
a quarter of an acre,) covered wit! English grass, and peusated by his amiable and excellent qualities.—Their eusiave At home, a friend—abroad, au introduction—in 


surrounded by a strong wooden paling. Seven weeping Lordships and suite had just met, and were proceeding to Slitude, a solace, and im society, an ornament. It chas 


willows hang over his grave, which is covered witha plam investigate rather an interesting case, when their delibe- tus Yree—it guides virtue—it gives at once grace and gov- 


stone slab, surrounded by iron railing, five feet high. In- rations were interrupted by a knocking at the outer court CTHMENE tO Gentis—without il, what ts Max? A splendid 
side of this some of the small flowers, Forget me not, were door. Again and again the shrill-tongued Macer ejacu- slave; a reasonable savage ' vascillating between the dig 
placed by Madame Bertrand, but they never grew. An fated Silence! Silence there " 
old soldier resides near, and has orders to prevent people when the Judge exciaimed, “* what's the meaning of all 
from going inside, in consequence of some French officers this noise ? Macer, officers, what are you about, that you BREVITY THE SOUL OF WIT 

who had lately been there having taken ob several branches don put an end to that constant shuffle-shafiling ?” Ofi- The celebrated Dr. Abernethy is a man of uncommon bre 
from the willows, as a memento of their former sovereign. ' what man, Sir?) Vity of expression. A lady who was acquainted with the pe 


nity of an intelligence derived from God, and the degra 


to little or no purpose ; 
dation of passion participated ith brutes 





‘ cer—* It's a man, my Lord.” “ A man 
Bonaparte was particularly fond of this spot when in Who, where is he, and what does he want?” “He's at CUliarity of the doctor, once called upon him with one of he 
health, and often retired to it to read, sitting upon the arms badly burnt, for advice, when the following dialogue 
body of one of the trees, which grows out in a horizontal 


direction, and shaded by the toliage of the others. He of- 


the outside, please your Lordship, and wants to get in.” eoctal 
* e a = - el Aa OOK place 
Well, keep him out, keep him out, I say, Sir.”’ The offi- Mrs. B. (exposing her arm) “a burn.” 


; , cer bowed or nodded assent, and the busines t ‘ e se it” re he ‘ 
ten expressed a wish to be buried there if he died at St. < business of the — Poctor. “I see it is—poultice it” (Here he wrote a pr 


Heicna, and if government would not permit his body to 
be conveyed to Europe. His heart is placed upon his 
coffin, in a silver urn. The owner of the land receives 
fifty pounds from government during the time the body 


Court proceeded —By and bye, however, an individual seription for a poultice, and handed her.) 
SECOND Visit. 

Mrs. B. (exposing ber arm as betore) “ better 

Doctor. “ Giad of it—continue the poultice 
THIRD Visit 


possessing the right of entre, walked into the hall of jus. 
watching his opportunity, slipped 


tice; and “‘ the man, 





in at the same time. By a levity and restlessness, how- 


remains there. y ever, by no means uncommon, he had not been well im Mrs. B. (showing her arm) “ well.” 
_— || till he wished to get out again; applying, perhaps, toa Doctor. “ Very glad.” 
. - o Were, PRS. Court of Law what Chaucer presumptuously says of the fry. B. * What's the fee?” 
y s i : ' 
: ladame de lot aid one day, before the Prince de jjecsed state of matriunony — Doctor. ** Nothing—you are the most sensible woman 1 
Conti, that she wished to have the portrait of her canary | * Masriage ts like @ rabble reut-~ have ever met with.” 
ina ring. The Prince offered to give her the portrait Those that are out would fain be in, . COMMUNK ATION 


And those that are in. would fain be out 
With this he began to jostle every body near him; a 
proceeding which not only created anew hubbub, but 
drew fortha fresh rebuke. Judge—‘‘ What's all this now? 


Mr. Morris—I have extracted the following paragrap| 
from a London paper for February. It makes mention of « 


and the ring, which Madame de Blot accepted, on condi- 


tion that the ring should be mounted in the simplest man- 


great typographical curiosity which is worth noticing in 


ver, and not set with stones.—The ring, in fact, was only 


a plain hoop of gold, but, instead of a glass to cover the your paper. Mr. Johnson, who published in London a cu 


—Even if my ear were as sharp as that of Dionysius, and rious book on printing about two yeurs ago, has just com 
the room in which I sat as well contrived as the eclebrat- pleted what he calls a Typographic Specimen to the me 


ed vaults in which he kept bis prisoners, it would be im- | mory of William Caxton, Wynken de Worde, Richard Pyn 
son, and their successors It contains a bust of Caxton, eur 


portrait, a large diamond had been used, which was 
ground as thin as glass. Madame de Blot discovered this 


piece of prodigality, and returned the diamond ; upon ' % 
possible for me to hear one word the witness is saying 


which the Prince of Conti caused the diamond to be : a a 
Oflicer—* It’s the man, my Lord.”—" What! the same 


mounting an clegant tablet, enclosed by some beautifal and 


ground into powder, and used it to dry the ink of the let- »ned pillars of the Tuscan order, o hich re 
> ’ y ar .° well-proportione villar the uscan order, on which rest 
. ; man?" “ The verra same!" “ Well, what does he want ll-proportiones I 

ter he wrote on the subject to Madame de Blot a beautiful arch. The entire specimen is composed of typ 





had «f ” 
ow > Ww é > ) 
n He wants to get out, please your Lordship and brass rule, arranged with the greatest skill ; even perspec 
QUICK TIME. “Wants to get out! then keep him m—keep bia in! tive has been successfully accomplished in this pictare. The 
A gentleman was oneday composing the music of aron-, | say, Sir’ The obedient officer did as he was directed ; | whole contains sixty thousand pieces of type, and exhibit 


dean for a lady to whom he paid his addresses. *‘ Pray, but the persevering man was not so easily to be driven! one hundred and fifty different patterns of flowers, arranged 
in the most perfect symmetry, and it may justly be called- 


Miss D. (said he) what time do you prefer?” “O! (she from his purposes. W atching an opportunity, therefore 
: the triumph of typography 


replied carelessly,) any time will do—but the quicker the | and elbowing his way to an open window, he mounted on 
hed P wT) ' at the re nee: : ) 
eller. The company smiled a* the rejoinder, and the / what is called the cols ~ and appeared, contrary to all rule, A shop-keeper wrote his sister that, our agcd fathea 


we =as } wat hes , . 
atleman took her at word to be meditating his escape in that direction —But the vi- | died yesterday, of an assortment of disorder 
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with tears, and generous hearts broken with sor f human frailty. I think we were not created for 

== row, have compelled me to meditate whether or } happiness.” 
not it were possible to fly the scene—and by dis-||  “ Your premises are false, and your conclusion 
covering and removing the causes of evil, remove || ""Matural. Art and nature combine to supply you 
the evil itself.” | with blessings. You are the lords of creation, to 
“ You may be sure,” observed the Genius, “ that!) Whose use and benefit all things tend. The fleet 
: The his. || Steed bears you over the verdant plain. The un- 
|| wieldy elephant kneels for his burden. You may 
a tion, liberality, and virtue become, every age, more | have groves vocal with music, and air filled with 
—_—- «admired and practised. Clouds daily melt from the || perfume. The laughing brook frolies through 5 our 
|gardens, and fruits and flowers spring up sponta- 


Original. | political heavens, and the sun of liberty shines out | . 
= a) | neously to woo your taste. You employ even the 








THE CENSOR. 


= 


the condition of man may be ameliorated. 
tory of the world proves it. Civilization, inven 








——— — —_ 
—== - - =——— 





~ | with the splendour of a summer morn.” 
* But how,” inquired I, with eagerness, ‘ how is 
this to be done?” 
» 39 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 








jjelements at will. Lightened air conveys you 
| through the regions of the clouds. You are borne 


| along over the ocean on the wings of the wind Na- 


NO. XL. | , ’ « see 
ae It must be accomplished,” said he, “by unity, | ture gives you an unerring guide when the way is 


5 a intelligence, and virtue Avoid those things which sare 
a ‘i thes dion a f kt! || trackless, and art invents safety where it is insecure. 
experience deciares to be dangerous, and seek Those | . 
F & . | The water turns the wheel of your engine, or 


which she has proved beneficial—dismiss all wr vour factory operates by the impusle of the gale. 
designs—think not to gain pleasures at the expense | 5 


f enotl , , ; ligi You might exist in purity and peace—safe from all 
‘ *“r—cease ) ) P . 
anna spin ety Ges sneer yon alli gee °F! anguish but such as is incidental to the nature of 


—— © Van's iulhasanity to man 





Makes countless thousands journ.” 


One of the most prominent features of human na- 
ture is the manner in which good and bad are min- 
led together. The rose has its thorn. The plant! nig - 
. apstbrie : P any of the artificial luxuries of society—and deter- | 


that nourishes one animal, poisons another. The! | things. It is only your own wilfulness that pre- 


" ‘ | mine to be industrious, that you may be independent | : 
storm that refreshes the atmosphere and revives ve-| y y P vents you loving one another. You desolate your 





i 


; : = gies |, —and honest, that you may be happy.” . 

getation, strips the forest of its foliage, and pros- I Ont, Cat y y PPY sa own fields You shed your own blood. You sup- 
2 : oT . " > " 2 re . i " 

trates the oak. And the Mowers which spring up| There are many honest men meng “, ob | port the institutions which, like some dangerous in- 

| served I, “ who are wretched, and many industrious | strument, explode and spread havoc far and near, 


in the wild, and vary the beauty of the green, per-| visas 
haps drow their nutriment from the decayed relics||W20 are poor. If one individual attempts to con-| You labour for the luxuries of a certain few no bet- 


. . . i . ; q : > y 
of others as beautiful as themselves, It is justso in} duct himself differently from those around, he | ter than yourself. You add your mites to increase. 


the moral world. Man's mind sleeps on the placid, ¥°uld be suspected as a designer, or ridiculed as 4) the heaps of individual wealth, which lie like pu- 
stream of pleasure, and adversity sharpens his fa-| fol; or if he determined not to sacrifice his health | trid masses to obstruct the channels of commerce— 
culties, and anguish urges him to exertion, Bigot-| to labour, by which even then he was scarcely sup- to impede the march of mind, and to diffuse a gen- 
ry, ignorance, and superstition, the prime enemies | ported, he would be borne down in the press, and) .ra]. and at first, insensible influence over commu- 
of our race, as they return from the earth, trample} trampled under foot by the thronging multitude. It) nities, which, as a black cloud in the political 
upon the mangled bodies of those by whom they | Would require many to join in an enterprize to en- | hemisphere, shade the dawn of improvement, and 





have been defeated, and the lonely fabric of our| 
own freedom has been reared on the spoils of angry | 
battles, and its foundations cemented with the blood 
of heroes. As every joy is accompanied by sorrow, | 
0 every advantage is acquired but with great labour, 
or danger. Socrates drank hemlock for preaching 
virtue; and Aristides was banished Athens be-!| 
cause he was just. Columbus was overwhelmed 
with ridicule when he planned the discovery of this! 
western world. Luther subjected himself to all | 
the malignity of Popish persecution for exposing | 
the arts of Leo the tenth; and even Washington, 
had he been taken, would have been hanged as a 
traitor to his country. The first impulse of the! 
world is to raise a cry of ridicule or persecution | 
against any innovation on established customs: 
some, because they think incorrectly, and others, 
because they do not think atall. Men have so long 
grovelled in ignorance and anguish—the skies have 
been so long rent with shrieks of sorrow, and the 
fields bathed with blood, that many have settled in 
the opinion that wretchedness is the natural state of 
the human race. They conceive that poverty, vice, 


sure success.” | chill the ardour of hope. Although perfect happi- 
Then let many join in it,” replied my instructer, ness cannot be enjoyed, yet no idle fears should pre- 
“and there will be fewer wretches in the world. | vent the attempt to lessen the number of evils, and 
Let there be formed a society of those who wished, restrain the wildness of passion.”’ 
to be happy with reason. Let them choose one of“ But is it practicable,” inquired I, ‘to form an 
those delightful spotsin which your country abounds | association where joint labour shall increase the 
—where will be heard the warbling of birds, and common stock—where opposing interests may be 
the fall of distant waters—where joint labour, re-| united, and clashing opinions arranged. Will not 
lieved by rational recreation, shall attract wealth industry languish where thereisa general reward— 
and pleasure—where the song of cheerfui industry, will you not weaken the strength of invention, and 
shall be heard among the hills at the breaking of repress the efforts of genius, when you give to the 
morning, and where the slender foot of beauty shall artizan the same as to the artist; and when the 
press the green in merry dance by the sweet moon- learned and the ignorant, the philosopher and the 
light.” | farmer, the polished statesman and the unlettered 
* You draw a picture,’ said I, “ which might al-} Jabourer dwell in peace together? Will not the de- 
lure amonk from his convent, or a monarch from licacy of fashion be shocked by such collision, and 
his throne; but can it be true? Is it possible, that the refinements of wealth and power give rise to 
ina country retreat can be contained the great re- envy and discontent in the poor and the ignorant?” 


| vyolutions incident to society—that an Alexander ‘There will be no poor or ignorant,” said my 
| can be reared by a brook, or a Franklin dwell con- companion, ‘where all is in common, and every 


tented beneath the brow of a hill? Can the great) member becomes, in his turn, the particular object 
energies of cities—the vast commerce, the impor-) ofeducation; and sickly delicacy, and high wrought 
tant enterprizes, the weighty institutions exist in| refinements arc the effects of causes which here 


and all the bad passions, are necessary evils which, YOUr little villages? Will the broker leave his of. | should have no existence. If the artist has as 
cannot be relieved or moderated—that no system of fice, and the stockholder abandon his share ; will | much as he desires, he should not complain that 
education can form good men—and they would chil] | “e wealthy landlord yield his estate, or the lottery | the artizan has the same ; and the philosopher should 
all enterprize, and frighten all improvement, with! ™an his gilded shop, to listen to babbling breezes remember the honest mechanic is a human being 
the wise maxims—mnan must always be wretched, |! murmuring rills?” as well as himself—that the same God made him— 
and human nature is everywhere the same. | “Then,” said the Genius, “let the broker creep | that the same fate awaits him—that their different 

The slight trembling of the room, and the height- | down into his narrow cellar, and hide himself among | conditions are but the results of fortuitous events 
ened glow which overspread my dark apartments, | his money-bags from the light of day. Let the and where both are equally virtuous both should be 
like the soft, sad smile of the setting sun, had no| stockjobber continue to practice his frauds with all equally happy. As to the rewards, on which you 
sooner announced the Genius, than he stood before the variety of cheating or being cheated. Letthe lay so much stress, there will always be a just esti- 
=e. , landlord, harrassed with ill-gotten wealth, rot on his) mation of every thing really valuable, and here your 

“ Pray, my young sir,” said he, ‘ what has turn-) own ground, which is watered with the tears and! present society errs widely. The artificial wants 
ed your mind, of late, toward these weighty reflec-| sweat of his tenants; and the lottery office keeper and arts of your cities impress value upon a bit o! 
tions?” | stand, from day to day, like a post, behind his coun- paper, and make gold a god of fame and plenty te 

“The many scenes you have exhibited to! ter to entice the poor wretch within the snare, and raise to office knaves and fools—to hide the shame 
me,”’ replied I, “in which anguish undeserved was! grasp the last miserable dollar that is insufficient to’ on the brow of the traitor, and to wield a weapon 
the predominant character; where the smiles of buy his children bread. If they are happy it is) over the poor, against which virtue and truth form 
youth were checked by penury, or its pure aspirings || Well, but you had better ask them and see.” “no shield. But in such an association only sterling 


converted into ambitious guilt; where the artizan|, “I do confess,” saidI, “ that this society presents qualities secure value in proportion to their use 
laboured without reward, and the maiden loved! but a barren prospect for rational enjoyment ; yet I and virtue, and talent, and industry, are always we! 
without hope; where bright eyes were dimmed" cannot but suppose that it is only on account of' comed with joy.” 
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“fam almost convinced,” said 1, “that it would and the lightning destrey ; and in the realization of 


be a prudent enterprize, but a few objections re- 
main. Will men be willing to leave their native 
land, to which they are bound by a thousand silk- 
en ties of fancy and affection—the streams in 
which they bathed in boyhood, the shade beneath 
which they reclined when they were careless and 
free ?” 

“ They may fly,” said the Genius, *‘ to other streams 
and shades, where they shail be careless and free 
again. They may avoid pestilence and poverty,in the 
genial airs of the country. They may be free from 
the oppressions of the rich, and the intrigues of 
the poor; from the embarrassments of prejudice, 
and the tyranny of fashion. Look in the mirror, 
Master Student, and see what man might do with 
intelligence, integrity, and united labour. If you 
were to establish an association on the principle 
which I have unfolded, if you were to pursne your 
design with honesty, and unwearied perseverance, 
if you resolve to turn asi le neither for the fear of 
ridicule, or the hope of reward, and if you submit | 
it to the consideration and improvement of wise 
and reasonable men, behold the results.”’ 

* The glass exhubited one of those lovely land- 
scapes which every traveller has seen with the de- 
sire to spend his life in its limits. Upon a smiling 
country, varied wit hills and plains, | saw a de- 
lightful village. The houses were built in the most 
elegant manner. There was a hall for dancing and 
public speaking. The streets were wide, and pos- ‘existed here,” 
sessed a most charming air ot cleanliness and ¢ -om- | *« By the banks of a brook, 
fort Gracetul walks wound around the place, shaded of a wide- -spreading elm, the youth and the 
by trees, and refreshed by a stream of the clearest |maiden were surveying the prospect They 
water, which sometimes glided rapidly over its san- | | were again beautiful, in the tull bloom of youth, 
dy bed, sometimes tumbled in frothy torrents trom and their hearts were light with a pure affection, 
arock, and again expanded into the sleeping lake, unchilled bycare | might not, with my feeble pen, 
whose hanks wore the various aspect of the mossy || paint the delights of virtuous love, mutual and hap- 
cliff, the soft white beach and the verdant plain. A||py. 1 cannot transfuse the soft biush of the gir! 
road cut with the greatest care, might be traced, | into my page, and language has no name for the 
now buried in the forest, and now winding around | earnest, tender gaze of the enamoured boy, who was 
the water. Every thing wore the neatness of a|| thus rejoicing in possession of all he desired on 
picture. The dwelling-houses were surrounded j earth. He seized the willing hand of that only one, 
by gardens which formed, at once, the labour and ‘the angel who was to gild even life’s troubles with | 
the delight of many hands, and beautified and| | joy as the sun rears the fairy rainbow, even on the| 


Fair white hands had twined || clouds and as his lips moved I caught the words 
” 


causes of pain.” 
** You speak,” said the Genius, ‘ as one who has 
reflected but little upon the subject, and as the 
world will at first generally speak. Such an associa 
tion as | have named, does not profess to alter the 
arrangement of nature. They neither promise to 
save those who are careless enough to fall into the 
water, orto cure those who are unfortunate enough 
to feel the tooth of a serpent. The immutable laws 
of nature will always cause the river to swe!l in 
the rain, andthe flowers to droop in continued 
heat. In every clime, and in every condition, there 
will be light and shade in the sky, and joy and sor 
row on the earth, nor does it argue a liberal mind, 
to object to this enterprize, because a man will die 


when his life is at an end, and 
who loved him mourn his loss. You have mista- 
ken the object of the society; they neither offer 
you perrenial gardens, por elenei coy They 
would but divest the community of those gross 
evils which influence every individual of your 
city. They merely desire to offer reward to in 
jdustry and steal temptation from vice, that 
labour shall cease to be wasted in luxury, or virtue 
broken down im sorrow. In my last, I discovered 
to you the effect of your society, in the common 
fate of two beings who interested you much. Be- 
hold what would have been their destiny, had they 


so 


and under the shade 


enriched the spot. 
flowers around the columns which ornamented the || which he uttered with much enthusiasm. 
doors. I saw no poverty, not a beggar crepttbrough ‘ Now my dearest, | am bappy. i laugh at every 
the streets, not a drunkard disturbed the echoes vicissitude which does not deprive me of you. All 
with his noisy madness, but all appeared cheerful- |1 asked of fate was that I mighthave your love, and 
ly occupied. Health sat on every cheek, and hap || be your cempanion through life. The great charm 
piness beamed frem every eye. The hours of work | of my existence is accomplished. I have you be 
soon passed away, and all gave themselves up to fore me; | hear your voice ; I see your smile ; 
amusements. I heard the sweet laughing voice of) live where reasonable industry prepares for us a 
women, as they wandered througn the grove , certain and elegant subsistence. Poverty, and pre 
lispersed, to follow the bent their in- || judice, and degradation the fiends that haunt others 
clinations. 
grass to weave into various objects on the succeed-| with the richest, the greatest, the most famous of 
ing day. The boys raced to the lake. Some urg-| mankind.” 
ed the tiny vessel over the little waves, and others) ‘‘ With an air of tenderness which delighted even 
plunged headlong into the stream, and gave them-||me, she received his kiss of pure unclouded love 
selves up to float upon the flood, or beat the soft | As the sun reclined in the western horizon, 
element, with their vigorous arms. the soft breeze began to sweeten the perfume of 
* This,” said I, ‘is certainly beautiful, I confess } the flowers, and the birds sung their last farewell 
that I here see none of the evils of which I have|}to the God of day, and as the rich golden) 
complained. Here every thing is clean, neat, andj light reflected from the sky, and tinged the! 
happy, but is not this a mere dream. In the naked Lepiees and domes of the village, and fell on hill and 


, 


of 


truth, do not many of the sorrows of life sleep even | plain, and rock and stream, it seemed that heaven | 


in the tranquillity of this bewitching scene. Some | smiled on the sacred efforts of man to banish the |) 
will fall into the water, and perish. Where is the) envious demons that infest the earth.’ i 
art to soothe the mother’s anguish? Sometimes, Hl ** And yet,” said I, “ notwithstanding the allure- 
the serpent may launch his poisonous fangs upon | | ments held out, this scheme would too often be the| 
the passenger ; what ingenuity have you to ex | object of ridicule and contempt!” 
tract the venom, and heal the wound! People will, ‘ Truth,” observed the Genius, as he waved me) 
die, and friends must mourn. 
undate the river; a burning drought will wither) upon the world like a mighty tide, and though op-, 
the flowers, and even here the thunder will terrify, | posing winds may ruffle its surface, still it comes.” F 


their wildest hopes, there will stil! be inevitable | 


because the friends | 


we) 


The little girls gathered flowers or|| fly from us and I would not exchange my situation ” 


|| will see what the brave Colonel will say 


Long rains will in- good night, “ ashas been before remarked, comes | 


THE CASKET. 





Urigma 

——==___== 
BALD EAGLE, THE OTTAWAY CHIEF. 

which were intended by 


Near ove of those small forts 
the French as part of an immense chain, to reach trom 
im 1753, 
. who had been sent out by the Ohno com- 
Jona 

He 

‘ulia tad 
but her dark, 


sparkling eyes, raven curls, and the meh hue of her cheeks, 


Canada to Louisiana, there was, a small sertie- 


meut of English 
pany for the purpose of trading with the lodians 


Hadley 


had bat two children, 


was one of the principal men of the place 


ason and a daughter 


ley was a lovely girl:—she was not fair, 


gave her the right of being styled a brilliant brunette 


not only at the set- 


la belle Julie’ was 


Her beauty was the theme of praise, 


tlement, but at the fort also; aad“ 
often toasted by the officers 

The garrison was then commanded by Col. Marveau, 
a brave and daring soldier, but a man of violent and vin- 
dictive passions. He was hated aud feared by the Euglish 
all the French were—ior they were looked on, 


as, indeed, 


at that Gime, rather in the light of invaders, as that coun- 


English Phe Col.’s nephe w, 
a 


Julia, and 


try was also claimed by the 


Amadis Marveau, who served under bim as lieutenant, 


dissolute and abandoned man, had often seen 
her woth hes addresses.— 
this, 


mstead of repelling him, only made him swear to obtain 


had, fora long time, tormented 


She had, however, always repulsed him with disdam : 


her, whatever might be the cost; and accordingly he de. 


manded her of her father, offering to marry ber privately, 
and take her to Canada. This was also refused, and he 
was told she was engaged to William Bradford, a young 


man of the settlement, and was soon to be married. En- 
he formed a plan of carrying her away by 


the 


raged at this, 


force; and one day, as Julia was gathering outs io 


woods, back of the house, 
trom behind a tree, 


Amadis, who had been watching 


and throwing one arm 


for her, sprang 


and holding a handkerchiet to ber mouth, 


jaround her, 
with the other endeavoured to drag her down the hillto a 


spot where he had left his servants and horses. Overcome 


with terror, Julia was giving herself up tor lost, when 
William Bradford, who had walked out atter ber, perceiv- 


forward, he pulled a pistol trom his 
Marveaw commanded 


ed them, and rushing 
belt, levelled it at 
him to release Julia 
left Julia, and sprimging on Wilham, endeavoured to wrest 


lieutenant and 


Amadis, shouting to his servants, 


the pistol from him In the struggle ut went off, and the 


unfortunate lieutenant fell dead at William's feet 


Julia and William gazed on each other in silent dismay, 
but, hearing shouts, as of some one approuciuing, they 
stole off in a diferent direction, William, fearmg the con 


sequences, concealed himself im the woods, and Julia went 


home 


In the meantine, f the 


old Hadley hearing the report « 


| pistol , and alarmed for his daughter, whom he had seen 


walking in that direction, ran quickly through the woods 
and the first object that met lis « yes Was lieutenant Mar- 
blood! Ee 


rht still remain 


veau weltering in his eaved on him im berror; 


but hoping life mig he placed his hand to 


when 


ap- 


his heart, and was in the act of raising up his head 


the 
|, pearc din sigh 


lieutenaut’s servanis, who had heard his shouts, 


“My God!” cried ove of them that old wretch has 
shot the Lieutenant: but he shall pay for u; you old 
to the fort,’ he continued, “‘ and we 


villian, come away 


en be hears 


Poot Hadley look 


were 


wi 


that you have murdered his nephew ' 
his 


Lieutenant’. 


hands which 


clothes and 
blood ; 
; their 


ed terrified around ; 


with the i 


stained pistol on the 
mutual dislike ; 


had 


but certam 


| gro und; the vicinity to his house 


jall told him, appearances were ag 
violent Colonel, 


iiust bim. end he 


| nothing to look for from the 


jand speedy death His pate and wild looks were enough 
|,to condemn him, and im spite of his protestations of in- 
jnocence, he was dragged away Dreadful were the feel 
ings of Julia, when she he ard her father was in 


| confinement, at the fort, on suspicion of murs fering Liew 


she rushed out of the house with the im 


tenant Marveau: 
tention of declaring his innocence and had almost reach 
ed the fort, when it came over her, like a stroke of death 


that if she cleared her father, she must accuse her lover 


whom she knew the law and re eful Col. would 





- 
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jmioediately sacrifice. She threw herself down on the | was, she consented, and the Ottoway chief departed. 
ground, in an agony of uncertainty and despair. In vain) —After he bad gone, her misery was extreme.—She had 
did sne endeavour to determine which she should con-| indeed saved the life of her father and lover, but what 
dew, her father or lover! She saw it was her duty to tell was to be her lot—seperated from them, she would be the 
the truth, and let the guilty suffer, but the idea of aceus- wife of a wandering and lawless savage !—lier agony al- 
ing William was dreadiul to her; at last, springing up, | most deprived her of reason—* | cannot’ she cried—*<! 
she exclaimed, ‘Is it possible that 1 can resolve on the | will not endure it—ob! that | could end my wretched life 
destruction of my good aud innocent father, when one) and sorrows at once. "—She looked wildly around, and 
word from me would save him’ pardon me heaven, for | perceiving an old sword, which stood unnoticed in a cor- 
hesitating one moment—lI will go this instant—I dont kaow ‘ner, she flew towards it, but her better reason came to 
what he may be suflering mw prison.’—And she was ‘her aid; she stopped, and shuddering, threw herself on 
flying tothe gate to demand admittance, when once more, her knees, and implored heaven to pity, and torgive her 
the ideaof her lover dying, from her accusation, was be-) impious repining and distrust of his kindness and wisdom. 
fore her, she stopped and clasped ber hands im agounv—! She soon after fell in a deep sleep, anc did not awake 
“Whatam I doing!" she said—* Oh dearest William, | until some one came m her room the next morning—lIt 
am | then flying in such haste to devote you to death '—|/ was her brother, who told her William had surrendered 
I cannot! heaven, | cannot !"—At that moment, the | himself, and was condemned todeath. She told him all 
sound of the drum at the fort struck her ear, and roused) that had occurred, and eutreated him to find some means 
by the idea of her faiher's danger, she again rushed for-| 10 liberate them. He promised to do all in his power, and 
ward, and asking to see the Col. was admitted. She) departed. Long and dreary were the bours of that day 
found him sitting in full council with his officers ; tor al-| and might, all of which Julia spent at the loop hole.—At 
hough he had determined on Hadley’s immediate death, | one o'clock the fort was still, and no one seemed to be 
yet he was one who always made some show of justice) awake, except the sentinels. —This was the hour the In- 
to the world—Julia advanced up the room with all the| dian had promised to come, and looking out, she saw him 
firmness she could command, and seid, “| have come, by the light of the moon, conversing with a sentinel—sud- 
Col. Marveau to demand the liberation of my father—he denly he plunged his knife in his heart, and at the same 
is mnocent.” “| am sorry belle Julia,” said the Colonel, moment a band of lodians bursiow the tort. All was 
‘1 cannot oblige you, as these gentlemen have just found | yo ic¢ and confusion,—curses and groans.—At last Julia's 
tothe contrary.” “ Ob no !"—Julia said, her firmness fast | qooy opened, and Bald Eagle striding in, caught her up, 
leaving her, * He is not guilty—t know to a certainty he and bore ber through crowds of fighting Indians, and 
is not.” “If you know to a certainty he is not guilty, | half-dressed French, out of the tort. Here they were 
perhaps you may know to a certainty who is—be _ good joined by her father and William Bradford, and some 
as to speak mademoiselle,” he added with forced civility. ore judians. Nota word was spokeun—they walked swift- 
“TL cannot release your father, unless |have more proof— | ly on through the Woods tor mare than a " piile."and the 
Speak out."—Oh! I cannot,” Julia said, bursting into descended to a valley which ended in a anrsen pass, so 
tears,—I know, but canuot tell—release my father, pray | varrow that the rocks and trees on each side intercepted 
you Col., for indeed he tsinnecent.” “1 tell you what, the rays of the moon.—As they were gropimg them way 
Colonel, said one of his officers—" it must be the wench s . - . 
3 through thus. im sience and darkness, all at once trom 
lover, who''—'‘ Hah! by heaven! cried the enraged Col. above and around them, there arose a most terrific yell— 
“TT see it now—send out some of the soldiers—bring him * As ait the Reals fram heaven ‘hat (ei 
in ative or dead—I!'ll have the base peasants heart's blood.” Had peated the banner ery ot helr—" 
“ Oh stop, stop!” shrieked Julia, in an agony ofapprehen- At the same time, at each end of the pass, and among the 
sion,—* (twas not him, indeed it was not—twas Jthatdid trees on the clifis above, the moon shone on the glittermg 
the deed —she continued eagerly —“ He met me in the ornaments, and waving teathers of a baud ot Indian war- 


woods, he was rude. | drew his pistol, and shot him dead.” | Tors. Bald Eagle placing Julia on the ground, flou- 
rishing his tomahawk, prepared to repel the assailants. A 





—There was silence for a moment, in the room; at length 


the Colonel called out—* Well then—put that young 


murderess in close confinement, in the meanwhile bring | 


in her lover, and if we can’t find out the real assassin, by 


few woments after, Julia, almost insensibie from tatigue 
jand terror, felt herself lifted up and placed on a horse.— 
She looked up to see in whose hands it was her fate now 


St. Dennis, we'll hang them all up ma row.”—Julia, who to be, and found herself, to her great delight, im the arms 


had fainted, was carried out, and after she had revived, (of her brother, who told her she was now out of the pow- 


locked up in an apartment alone. Here the unfortunate jer of the Freneh or Indians, and on the road to a place 


girl sat brooding over her sorrows, and she had fallen of safety. She clung to him with a feeling of joy and se- 
she had not experienced for some time before ; 


into a sort of stupor, when, near morning, she was | curity 
| 


roused by hearing some one pronounce her name. She But my father and Willinm, where are they ? if they 
looked up, and beheld by the dim light of the lamp, the || are not safe | must go back to the Ottoway ghief.” “ They 
Ottoway chief, Bald Eagle, standing betore her. She had lare close behind, on horseback,” he said. ‘“* When I left 
often seen him before, and knew him for the friend and }you this morning, it was with the determination of mov- 
ally of Col. Marveau, yet she shrunk back, as she glanc- ling heaven and earth to liberate you; and knowing there 
ed her eye fearfully around, and saw ber only compan- |was a band of Shannoah’s encamped about thirty miles 
ion in that dreary apartuent, was the tall Indian chief. | off, who were hostile to the French and Ottoways, 
“Julia,” he said, * fear not the Bald Eagle, he has come | whose chief Wolf-Hunter [had traded with, 1 despatched 
to talk to you.—Julia, the eyes of the Bald Eagle - Indian runner to him, intreating him to come to my 
have often told you he loved you, but his speech never lassistance. He came: 1 met him at the pass, and we de- 
has, for he knew you would not listen to it.—Hadley and laentad the Ottoways.” 


William are in prison—oue will die, perhaps both, and | tn ashort time, Julia and their friends arrived at Will's 
| 


then where will Julia be—alone in the fort !—but you creek; from thence thes went to Winchester. Here they 
Pe) 46 » 99 ae > pr. . = 2s 
can save them and yoursell How,” cried Julia eager ‘heard that hostilities had broken out between the English 
lv—‘ By marrying the Bald Eagle, and he will save you | ang French, and they concluded to settle in Virginia, 
et! Wrote F 9 ori j = |} , : 
all.” ’—"* Wreteh away cried Julia indignantly, near’the Blue ridge. 
‘marry a wild savage like vou '!—1I would rather die.’"— } Col. Marveau vever knew that the attack on the fort, 
He looked at her with his solemn dark eyes :—* Julia) was headed by Bald Eagle; it was always laid to thie 
will not die, but William and Hadley will.”—She covered | spanyoali’s, and the Colonel and the chieftain were us 
her face in agony.—‘ Favewell,” said the savage, and lpreat friends as ever 
turned to go. “Oh, stay,” said Julia—* How can I be Julia and her William were soon after united, and as 
sure you will save them, when I have married you—I dare | she afterwards thought over her troubles, and attempt to 
not trust you.” “ Bald Eagle is bad, but he never broke || end them, as she thought, by death ; shuddering and hum- 
his word,” said the Indian—‘ To-morrow night at one | pled. she fe rvently thanked heaven she had been saved 
o'clock, I will come and release you all—put your father) (rom committing such a crime. *‘* Yes,” she would say 
and Wiliam ina place of safety, and fien will claim my ||to herself: ‘how much better is it, tiat we should endure 
reward-—to be married to.Julia, after the fashions of her | our trials with fortitude and resignation, than by vain 
ive 


own nation.”” Once more Julia saw the fate of her two repining and despair, destroy the firmness we might 
dearest friends in her hands.—-The only victim was her-} strengthened, until by some ras! action we plunge our- 





self—could she refuse the sacrifice ’—no: dreadful as it selyes deeper in of misery ——Whatever is—is right 


From the Ne w-Engiand Galaxy 

The following auecdote, in substance, was related to 
me by a revolutionary officer. Whether it is founded og 
fact, or not, it is characteristic of Vankee resolution and 
skill in stratagem, “ im those times which tried men’s 
souls,’ and bodies too. 

A British war-like vessel, of considerable force, was 
cruising off the coast of Connecticut, for some days; 
which was a sight not at all agreeable fo the Yankees on 
shore ; one of whom undertook to put a stop to such im- 
solence. For this purpose he collected a crew of hardy, 
resolute fellows. like himself, chartered a stout coasting 
vessel, loaded the deck to all appearance, with barrels, 
boxes, &c. fit tor the coasting trade, stowed his comrades 
below, well armed with cutlasses, pistols, and other im 
plements fit tor boarding, and with only hands enough on 
deck to work the vessel, set sail on this adventurous ex- 
pedition. He was soon in start of the man-ot-war, which 
made sail for bim. He pretended to crawi off, as well as 
he could; but did not greatly hurry himself. Ere tong 
they were within hailing distance, when the following 
conversation ensued. 

Capt. Jotham. “ Ahoi; what vessel's that?” 

Capt. Bull. “ A British man-of-war. What are you’ 
where are you from, and where are you bound?” 

J. “man American coaster from Stonninglown har 
bour, bound all along shore.” 

B. “ Vithere’~ Stonnimgtown harbour ?” 

J. © You're a pretty fellow for a man-of-war, and don't 
know where Sionning/own barbour is.” 

B. * None of your impudence, or Ili fire into you, and 
sink you. What are you loaded with °” 

J. “* Sarse upon deck and meat in the hole, and the 
deacon’s ile besides; so fire away, and be darn’d and 





stave that, and see who'll pay fort.” 

B. ‘Come along side, you rebel rascal, or ['ll blow 
you sky-high. 

J Well, I must, I spose, for your great black guns 
there look darnation poke rish.” 

Upon this, Jotham, taking advantage of the wind, im 
mediately av foul of and grappled the Brotish vessel : his 
crew immediately rushed upon deck ; proving to the com 
plete surprise and imfinite astouisiment of the British, 
that the “ meat in the hold” was all alive. They were 
wholly unprepared for resistance, so surrendered at «ais 
cretion. “ Now, says Jotham, ** haul down (hal are tac 
there up aloit, and we'll hang up another-guess one in its 
place, with stars and -tripes ont, and then show you Sion 
ninglown harbour about the quickest.” ‘This was speedily 
accomplished, as much (to the joy of the Yankees, as te 


the chagrin and mortification of their captives. 
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The Battery and Castle Garden.—We at length have th 
pleasure to iniorm those of our readers who do not know it 
already, that the corporation have complied with the wishes 
of the public in regard to seais on the battery. So much sa- 
tistaction indeed does this improvement give us, that we can 
almost pardon the honourable body the provoking delay o! 
which they have been guiity. To alderman Bolton we con 
ceive the warmest thanks of the pubic are due, as it was prin 
cipatly through his exertions and influence that the plan has 
been carried into effect. We took a ramble round the battery 
yesterday , and it was not without satisfaction that we observed 
many ladies and gentlemen, of the iurst respectability, enjoy 
ing the new and almost unexpected privilege of resting them 
selves on the promenade. We must not omit to mention tha! 
our fat friend Grosismo, who, during the hot weather last sum 
mer, poured forth his complaints agemst the corporation | 
doletul verse, through the medium ct the Mirror. The old 
gentleman, who ts a great lover of this elegant walk, had ur 
expectedly discovered the benches, and he was now seated 
conspicuously, on one of them, enjoying as pertect happines 
as mortal ever coveted. “ Oh,” he exclaimed, “ happy am 1] 
to bchold some semblance of the coiden ave of New-Amster 
dam return! those days of ease and happiness, when, as de 
scribed by Mynheer Knickerbocker, the bulky burgher wa- 
permitted to take a seat on this delightful spot, and doze an 
talk away the lazy hours of asunny day!" The seats, or per 
haps we should rather say the seat, consists of a very stron 
and durable bench, running along the edge of the curved gra 
vel walk, and adding as much to the beauty as to the confor 
of the place. It is to be painted slate colour instead of gree: 
as heretofore recommended. Upwards of two hundred tree 
have been planted, which, in time, will make this p! ! 
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delightful. There is also another improvement in contempla- i 
tion, which, if not more convenient, will certainly be more 
magnificent than al! the rest—we allude to the new ornamen- 
tal iron railing which is shortly to enclose the battery. It is| 
weil that citizens and strangers are no longer to be disgusted 
with the sordid quality of the fixtures of the most charming 
walk in America, such as a paltry, dirty, wooden paling, with | 
gates of corresponding meanness, secured by a rough stone 
tied with an old rope. We will take this opportunity to re-| 
mark, that a law ought immediately to be passed, appointing 
keepers to the battery, with authority to seize all wretches 
who may endeavour to destroy the benches or trees by carv- 
ing their initials, &c. onthem. They should be imprisoned in 
the common jail for thirty days at least, for every offence 
Having surveyed the promising state of the battery, we enter- 
ed castle-garden, and were no less delighted with the splen- 
did additions which the new proprietor is making to that place. 
We feel anxious to do justice to this establishment, as we tor- 
merly laid to its charge some part of the blame of the battery's 
being neglected The area of the castle is laid out in beds 
tastefully planted with boxwood, and enclosed with railings, 
intersected by ample vravel-walks. The portico which sur- 
rounds the garden is supported by massive pillars in the Egvp- 
tian style, which, tovether with the trieze, and the lofty arch | 
over the entrance, and its supporters, are finely painted in 
imitation of marble. To each ot the pillars, except the cen- 
tral one under the double stair case, is to be affixed a gas- 
lam, in which the lizhts are -o arranged as to iorm a flaming 
letter. These, burning all around the semicircle of the colo- | 
nade, will, together, compose the words casTLeE GARDEN. Un- 
der the portico, and above the range of boxes, is to extend || 
around the circular curve of the wail a panorama painting of 
sylvan scenery, executed in a very imposing style by Mr. 
Raneigle The most costly and elegant deceration of the place, 
however, is a set of very large Italian busts, beautifully 
wrought in the finest marble. The spacious saloon erected on 
the wall over the ¢ateway is to be lighted with large and 
splendid chandeliers, while a range of windows on the side 
fronting the garden, and ample folding doors at each end, give 
entrance tothe breeze from the water, which must render it 
the most pleasant room to be found in any part of the city. 
Castle garden has ever been for situation, and will hereafter 
also be for magnificence and beauty of decoration, superior to 
any summer promenade, not only in New-York, but also in the 
United States. The pubiic should bear in mind that the fit- 
ting up of this establishment must be enormously expensive to 
the proprietor, (the busts alone, it is said, are valued at five 
thousaad dollars,) and for his unsparing endeavours to vive 
satisfaction to our citizens, he deserves abundant patronage. 
It cannot be otherwise thanthat he should receive it, for Cas- 
tle-garden is now too attractive to be neglected. 


izzical editors. —We have been quizzed by some editors, 
and laughed at by others, for our earnest endeavours in times 
past, to convince the Corporation of the importance of several 
measures which they have lately adopted—“ still have we 
borne it with a patient shrag.”” We observed in the last 
week's Globe and Emerald another quizzical article, in which 
notice was given of our being appointed purveyor of the bat- 
tery '—how very funny ' and how very kind itis in Mr. Cierke 
toinform us of these good tidings. We really feel under an 
obligation to him which we almost despair of repaying, but 
we cannot let this opportunity pass without promising him 
something for his politeness.— Well, then, let this content him 
for the present: should the appointment ever be made, and 
eecasion should offer for the employment of underling assist- || 
ants, we assure him he shall have the first claim upon our pa- 
tronage for a situation. 


——— 


Jail and Bridewell.—There seems to be a very general 
wish, that these uncouth looking buildings, which are not only 
offensive to the eye, but calculated to awaken a train of un- 
pleasant reflections, should no longer be permitted to occupy 
the most beautiful sites in the whole city. If the bridewell is | 
a necessary receptacle for culprits and vagabonds, there can- 
not be mach said in favour of the jail, which we think has be- 
come a disgusting nuisance. Other <pots of less value. and 
more retired, can readily be found for the purposes of correc- 
tion and punishment. Should it not be thought expedient to 
devote the whole of this ground to purposes of pleasure and 


ornament, there would be no difficulty in making sale of such 
Aportion as would accommodate edifices that might be made 
in a high degree ornamental and usefal. But even in this 
point of view, the policy wouid appear to be very question- 
able. Two spacious buildings, without including the rotunda, 
are perhaps quite sufficient incambrances on an area, which, , 
Without them, would be none too large for the promotion of, 
health and recreation. Too little attention has been paid to 
this matter. Our parsimony, in this respect, has always been | 
areproach to us; and one would be Jed to suspect that our 
rulers in former times were cither men of extreme wwnorance, or 


that they were under the full and entire control of the despi- | eighty-five persons during the weck ending on Saturday, the! are strong in the belief that it + 
Perhaps, indeed, there was a happy 


cable spirit of avarice. 


| or essay, to occupy not more than four, nor less than two pa 
|| ges of the Repository, ten dollars; for the second best origi 


concert between these estimable and rare virtues. Almost / 
every thing wears the marks of a narrow, short-sighted, and 
illiberal policy ; and in order to enable more enlightened 
councils te correct former errors, our citizens have been, lor 
several years, and still are, burdened with oppressive taxes 
And yet there are many of the old settled parts of the city so 
detestably bad, that reformation is hopeless. To introduce | 
uniformity and elegance, would incur av expense almost equal 
to the value of the property. We therefore hope, that our 
common council, who have in many instances showo that thes 
are not wanting in liberality and intelligence, will caretully 
digest, and faithfully adhere to such an enlarged and noble 
system for improving and embellishing our city, as shall pro- 
mote the general health, convenience, and comiort of the citi- 
vens, and command universal approbation. This, we believe, 
will be found to be the only honourable course, and prove, | 
moreover, the Wisest economy). | 
More premiums.—The Rural Repository, a neat little paper, 
ed at Hudson, in the octavo form, offers the tollowing | 


publish 
for origiaal composition :—For the best original tale, 


rizes 
I ! 


nal tale, or essay, a setof Byron’s works, handsomely bound ; 
for the best piece of miscellaneous poetry, not to exceed eich 
ty lines, a complete set of the Repository. All communi 
cations must be directed to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, 
N.Y. and forwarded (post paid) prior to the first day of May 
next; when the premiums will be awarded by a committee of 


' gentlemen selected tor the purpose. 


Ralian opera.—We are happy to learn that a numberof our 
most wealthy and influential citizens lately held a meeting 
for the purpose of investigating the propriety and practica- 
bility of making the Italian opera a permanent establishment 
A plan for this purpose ts on foot, and we trust 
it will meet with eventual success. Itis contemplated to build 
a theatre exclusively devoted to the Italian opera This, be- 
sides making the opera permanent among us, will keep it 
from interfering with the legitimate English drama, trom 
which it ought ever to be kept separate. There are some 
among us, who, with the prejudices of old times, are oppcsed 
to the introduction of the Italian opera, as a poor and tasteless 
innovation ; bat if Addison, whose judgment was strangely 


in this city. 


perverted in this particular, could not, in his day, preach down 
the popularity of this elegant amusement, we have no appre 
hensions that any of the canting cryers aload of the present 
period will be able to bring it into disrepute. Much is said 
by opposers of the opera, of the great departure from nature 
and simplicity in performances of this kind ; but all things are 


not to be judged by the same rules, nor does it follow that 


every admirer of nature must despise the beauties of art, 
The opera is enjoyed less as an intellectual treat, than as a 
feasting of the senses on splendid spectacle and dulcet sound, 
an amusement certainly interior to that derived from the le 
gitimate drama, but which may yet be cherished as a seconda- 
ry butelegant and rational source of recreation. The advan 
tages to be derived from a permanent opera by the improve- 
ment of our national taste for harmony, has so often been urg 
ed, that it is unnecessary to expatiate upon it here. The su 
periority of Italy to all other nations in musical taste and re 
finement is weil known toall, and as we derive our histrionic 
amusements from our own country and England, we may, 
without disparagement, condescend to receive musical in- | 
struction trom the south of Europe. 


Inciedon —Poor Inciedon departed this hfe on the eleventh 
day of February last, at Worcester. “ Although his body's 


under hatches, his soul has gone aloft.” 


Cleaning the streets.—On Monday, agreeably to notice, the 
common council made the cleaning of our dirty city the order 
of the day. A superiuiendant, and assistants were appointed, 
and we shall therefore expect “ every man to do his duty” in 
the station assigned him. ’ 


Mr. Kean.—The report that Mr. Kean was about to return 
to England, and from thence to remove to his estate in Scot 
land, is * a mere invention of the enemy He is now con 
tracting for a house in this city, and intends to make this coun- 
try bis permanent residence. We learn from good authority 
that Mr. Kean will appear before the New-York audience in 
the course of the current month 

Lindley Murray.—This disunguished scholar, a native of 
Pennsylvania, and a member of the society of Friends, died at 
Holdgate, near York, on the fourteenth of February last, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. He is well known as the au 
thor ofan English grammar, and of several other valuable 
works. He died in the full possession of all his mental facul- 
ties, and his last moments were those of a true believer 








Report of deaths. —The city inspector reports the death of 


first instant 


the play, and that of Cherry in the afterpiece 
| maid Song was enthusiastically app!auded, and Miss K. re 


facturer’s Magazine, and is publishe | by E. Bliss 


Park theatre.—This house was well filled on Monday. Che 
Belle’s Stratagem, and Cherry and Fair Star were represent- 
Miss Kelly sustained the character of Letitia Harding in 
The Mer- 


ed. 





rood humour. 





peated it with her us 

The Great Unknown.—In consequence of the failure of the 
honse of Constable & Co. the ewine at Edinburgh booksellers, 
Sir Walter Scott has lost a erevt part of his fortane. Bata 
few years since the same distinguished writer suffered con- 
siderably by the failure of Ballantyne, the printer.  [t is stat- 
ed thathe has been compelled to fake his oath that he is the 
author of the Waverley novels, in order to prove under the 


COMB ssion,. 


Chatham theatre.—We have before remarked that criticism 


consists not in an indiscriminate condemnation. Every per- 


|| formance is to be adjudged according to certain rules which 


the experience of time has laid down, and by which the merit 
of a production ts determined it is not to be deemed, how- 
ever, that all who are unacquainted with the rules of criticism 
are incapable of producing a good work; because as these 
rules are formed on good taste and deduced trom the works of 
the greatest genius, written antecedently to their tormation, it 
follows, that although a mighty mind may produce a great 
vet he who is to be the judge of it 
their purport, or he can 
The drama does 


work, unaided by rules, 
must have previously ascertaine:' 
give no reason for his reyection or approval 
not receive all the attention which it merits from the press, A 
mere notice of whatis about to be produced, ts by no means 
what is required from the critic It is in passing judgment 
upon what he sees, that he should endeavour to correct what 
is wrong, and appreciate merit whe it is to be found, 
In commenting apon the abilities of Mr. Wailack we shall do 
no more than hie unremitting exertions to attain a high -tand- 
ing in his profession has merited. [is personation of Walter 
in the Children in the Wood, was tull of that touching elo- 
hat hich toned feeling which makes the spectator 
We should like to sec 





ever 


quence, 
lose himseli in the scene before him. 
this charming piece repeated, and it will always be a favour- 
ite. On Monday evening Mr. Wallack very ably sustained 
the arduous character of Virginins. His delieneation was 
strong, and in many passages very impressive. The fine form 
of the noble Roman, unbending amid the severest afflictions, 
and sustained in all the majesty of freedom and honour, was 
finely depicted by this gentleman, When snatching his 
dauchter from the fangs of the lustful decemvir, he plunged 
the fatal knife into her bosom, his exclamation of mingled an- 
ver and despair was full of nature and feeiin., and met from 
the gratified audience reiterated and well-merited applause. 
Miss Riddle as the innocent, unhappy Virginia, interested 
We ave happy in secing her permanently at 
tached to these boards. Many of the other characters, partica- 
lary Icilius, were dull and exceedingly stupid. In attempting 
Virginia’s lover, Mr. Stevenson stretched beyond his capa- 
hint to him to confine bimseli 


every -peciator, 


city, and we would merely 
within his sphere, where, with industry, he may render hin 
self useful. Inthe atterpiece, Mr. Walstien's gloomy visage 
received an additional shade from a pair of green spectacles, 
and his entire deportment evidently evinced that ** he was not 
used to such things.” 

New Magazine.—A work nas just issued from the press, 
which bears the title of the Fermer's, Mechanic's, and Manu 
The style 
ork is very neat, and the subjects treated of exceed 
The object is to preserve, in a respectable 


of the w 
ingly interesting 
and durable form, many of the valuable discoveries and im 

provements in the various branches of husbandry and the arts, 
which experience and ingenuity are coustam!y unfolding to 
view. We cannot but think, had a plan of this kind been 
adopted at an early stage—provided there had beena suffi 

cent spirit in our countrymen to encourage it— that nameless 
important benefits would have been the certain consequence 
Monthly publications are among the best ever brought for 

ward for the dissemination of solid instruction: and one on the 
plan proposed can scarce ly fail to be productive of lasting ad 
vantages. Newspapers, however valuable in many respects, 
are of too fleeting a nature to insure permanent usel tiness in 
the and the 
They are made up of every thing U:at concerns the 
e publicity to 


those matters which relate to agriculture, arts, 
scrences 
general family of mankind, and when they gis 
an interesting discovery, itis frequently unnoticed, and almost 
always lost or forgotten. Such publications are too tagitive 


in their nature to answer a durable purpose. It is moreoves 
important, that whatever re lates to the subjects comprised in 
the plan of the present work, should be brought tovet! 
a due regard to method, and without being clogged witha 


We think ther 


r with 
mass of useless and extraneous matter. sm 
ber before us shows ability and judgment, and has decided 
claims to patronage. Should it be s bly encouraged, we 
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THE MINSTREL. 





Original. 





To fHarp. 
Hate thee! oh look upon this brow, 
This alter d form and changing cheek 
Then ask if | can hate thee now, 
Though thy sworn love and fervent vow 
Are false as thy young heart is weak. 


It may not be—I cannot bring 
My soul to hate thee, though unkind 
And fickle as the veriest thing, 
That floats upon the breeze of spring, 
Has been, and still will be, thy mind. 


There was a time, I thought thy heart 
Was beaming as thy beauteous face, 

I deem'd me fondly then that art 

On these could hold no lasting part, 
So matchless was its every grace 


But now I've brought me to believe, 
Though sick’ning is the bitter thought, 

That thou canst injure and deceive, 

That thou canst cause my heart to grieve, 
Though grief be deeply, dearly bought 


But yet I lov'd thee, love thee still, 
Unkind as thou hast been to me ; 
Though thou hast heap'd veglect and ill 
Upon my head, and had thy fill 
in gazing at my misery. 


What thou wert once—what thou art now— 


Oh God! my tever'd brain recoils ; 
It dare not think, it dare not know, 
That thou could’ st practice on it so, 

Thy many deep and mocking wiles. 


What is the world? it once was bright 
But then it shone beneath thy smile ; 
What is it now? no darker night, 
Can curtain round it as the light, 
Of thy own bitter look of guile ’ 





Star of ove. 
Tune—As slow our ship her foamy track, Ax 


Sweet harbinger of dewy morn, 
We hail thy bright appearing ! 
That oft has Gill'd the heart forlorn, 
With visions glad and cheering ; 
While brightly thou didst shine above 
ur first found vows were given, 
Then didst thou seem the star of love 
The brightest star in heaven. 


Long had I been with care opprest, 
And gloomy doubts surrounded, 
But oh! that happy morn! my breast 
With light and joy abounded ; 
And while by love's celestial beam, 

Each doubt and care was driven, 
How sweet did thy arising seem, 


Thou brightest star in heaven! 


Sweet star of love! whose ray serenc 
The faithful heart adorning, 

Enchantment sheds o'er every scene 
In youth’s delightful morning ; 


Still may’st thou shine as bright and clear 


In life's declining even, 
For thus should evening's star appear, 
The brightest star in heaven, 


And when the darksome hours of age 
Shall have well-nigh departed, 

A glorious morn wilt thou presage, 
To cheer the faithful-hearted, 

Who, clad in garments pure and white 
And every sin forgiven, 

“hall glow with love's celestial light 
And shine like stars in heaven 
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To Hulia. 


You said that other scenes, and time, 

Would quench my love, would dry my tears ; 
You wept, and said it was a crime 

To paint the bliss of future years ; 

You sigh d and saut my heart was light, 
That soon each wild and ardent feeling, 
Would dream of eyes more dark and bright, 

W hose glance my love would soon be stealing. 
Thou spakest in sadness of the grave— 
That all our dreams ot bliss were wroug, 
That soon the grass would o er us wave, 
And night-winds sing our tun ral song 
But now I come, once more to kneel, 
‘To gaze once more upon thy tace, 
One transient hour of bliss to steal, 
Nor wither'd joys in sorrow trace 
I know thou wilt not bid me go— 
My lonely heart again to chill, 
Thou can’st vot send me forth m wo 
To mourn i anguish for thee still; 
For other eyes have gazed on me, 
Their beams of love were shed in vain, 
My every thought would fly to thee, 
\od wander round thy form again. 
Once more I kneel—imy feelings traught 
With love intense, a sacred fire, 
And my wild soul now high 1s wrought 
With one deep, deathiess, pure desire. 
My ordeai tades at thy sweet smile 
Which speaks of joy for ever more, 
I know thou would'st not crush with guile 


The heart that does, and must adore. 





To a aD. 
Cold as a flinty rock that heart must be, 
A stranger to the charm of woman's smiles, 
Relentiess as the tempest-raging sea, 


Or steril, barren as Arabian wilds ; 


Light sits the heart that buras with vature’s glows, 


it sits triumphant ina soul refined ; 
Not vice can sway the mau that justly knows 


E’en how to appreciate a female virtuous mind. 


Ah! sweetly glide the happy hours along 
Calmly we gaze, nor retrospection tlee 


Kind fair, receive the tribute of my soug, 


Euticed from fancy s bowers, by thoughts of thee, 


Reposing still in friendship'’s hallowed arms, 
May no dark sorrow o'er thy path controul, 
Arise to soil thy person's beauteous charms, 


Nor fret the noble virtues of thy soul. 





An Acrostic. 
Mild are the lingering tints of western ray, 
As setting sun has closed a summer day, 


Reviving to the view are flowery lawns, 


Young shepherds’ lutes—and hills of bounding fawns :! 


Celestial to the ear—soft music's lays, 
Harmonious mingling with the zephyr, plays 
As gaily freighted, on some moonlight eve, 
Rich gondolets glide sweetly o'er the wave. 


Does nature's charms with transport fill my heart; 


Ah! sweeter tar the thrill her smiles impart. 
Virtue’s mild votaries in her bosom glow, 
O’erspreading placid sweetuess o'er her brow 
Youth's blooming roses on her cheeks appear, 
No sounds like Mary’s voice, salutes mine ear 


Expressive, tender, touching, sweet, sincere 


A atooc BD. 


Air—dce Vofficier de fortune, 





Vous l’avez dit, aimable Rose 
Le bonheur fuit rapidement, 
J.oin de vous il se decompose, 
Et forme un autre sentiment; 
A peine vous a-t-on connue 
Qu’il faut dij se separer : 
Est-ce un bien de fuir votre vuc, 


Lorsque le cecur veut vous coder 


Wa. 


Dy 








ARION. 


CHARLES. | 


When the Almighty was about to call 

Man into being, he summoned all 

His attributes, the watchers of his throne ;— 
They stood in council, hid from him alone. 

* Create him not’ —the first-born angel said, 
Justice her name—" he ever will be led 


To oppress the oppress'd with beavier borden still, 


And work the weaker of his brethren ill 


“ Create him vot'’—then said that heaven-born child 


The ange! peace, ot aspect beaming mild— 

* He will the earth with human blood o’erflow, 
* The first born man shall lay a brother low.” 
“Create him not’ —of truth the angel cried— 
“He wil with falsehoods every virtue hide, 
Although thou on his countenance impressed 


The seal of confidence—thine image biessed !” 


Thus spake the angels round the Almighty s throne 


When mercy, youngest, dearest child, alone 

Of the eternal rose and clasped his knees 
“Create him Father”—* Oh thy mercy please ! 
Create bin in a likeness of thine own, 

Be him, the darling of thy kindness shown, 
And when thy messengers forsake his path 

I still will seek, and shield bim from thy wrath 
I will his bosom to compassion turn, 

And cause his soul for each offence to mourn; 
If he is weak | will support his bead, 

And oer his faults the balm of pity she d; 
Should he from justice, peace, or truth depart 
The keen remorse, his follies will impart, 

Shall him deter such wand’ rings to repeat, 
And gently lead him to amendment sweet; 

PH count bis moments on the scroll of tate, 
And give his life a little longer date!’ 

Thus merey pleaded, and Jehovah heard, 
Father of all—he gave—the final word— 

And man was made.—Man a frail being stood 
Weak, ts 
With all his faults sweet merey hovers wear 


ring, erring, yet inclined to sood ; 
Her way ward pupil, sees the falling tear, 
With active love ameliorates his fears, 

And still her fondly cherished offspring rears 
Remember then, thy origin, O man, 

Nor let sweet merey plead again in vam: 
When thou aakind shall to thy brother prove, 


Let mercy in thy heart compussion move, 


For when truth, justice, peace e’en turned from thee 


"Twas mercy only willed that thou shouldst be. 
"Tis love and pity soothes thee when distressed, 
’ 


But mercy in forgiveness makes thee blessed 


Cavalicv’s » arewell, 
A new sone to an auld spring. 

Lady, your soldier is going far, 
To bear a brand in dreadfal war, 
And know and feel that with the brave 
He seeks a glory or a grave, 

Then, Love, I'm going 

“Oh no! oh no!” 
Yes, Love, I'm going, 
The bugles are blowing 
Ves, Love, Vu 


“Oh no! oh no 


going; 

In murderous shout and cannon’s boon 

I'll hide my deep and gath'ring g'oom ; 

And if within the battle’s need 

1 breathe a prayer, ‘us all thy meed 
Then, Love, I'm going, &c. 

Now danger’s trump is ringing free 

And I must tear myself from thee ; 

Though death be in that battle-tide, 

Yet broken oath is by thy side 


Then, Love, I'm going, &c 


ACRILIA 


WestT-rois 
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